Ihe most common method for the production of volatile
oils is that by steam distillation. This method not only produces
the best yields and the purest oils, but also enables the operator to
attain the end sought most cheaply and with the simplest appa-
ratus. Furthermore, large quantities of oil can thus be produced
without much human labor. In particular .instances, however,
distillation does not produce the desired result. This is par-
ticularly true when the high temperature of the steam destroys
the unstable perfume substances, or when the amount of oil is
relatively small, moreover if it is readily soluble in water. In
such instances distillation may, under favorable circumstances,
yield a fragrant water, which, even by cohobation, may not se-
parate a volatile oil.

As a matter of fact, some of the most fragrant parts of
plants, namely the flowers, are not suited to steam distillation.
In order to prepare the odoriferous substances which impart
to them their fragrant odor, other methods are employed. In
such cases the volatile oils may be extracted either with
volatile solvents or with fat, or they are allowed to be ab-
sorbed by fat.

Hence a distinction is made between:

A.  Extraction with volatile solvents,

B.  Extraction with nonvolatile solvents, /. e. fats.

1.  Without the aid of heat: enfleurage.

2.  With the aid of heat: maceration.

Which of these methods is best adapted to the extraction of
the perfume of a particular flower has been determined in sou-
thern France by long years of experience.

Extraction with volatile solvents is applied to roses, Parma
and Victoria violets, orange blossoms, jasmine, tuberose, jonquil,